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.ADVISORY  ?0."RD  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION  °OLICY:  SECOND  ANNUAL  REPORT 


"Resurgence  in  Massachusetts  Public  Higher  Education" 


INTRODUCTION 

The  Advisory  Board  of  Higher  Education  Policy  was  established  by 
Chapter  1|29  of  the  Acts  of  I962  and  was  organized  on  August  28,  1962. 

Tne  Board  meets  regularly  on  the  third  Tuesday  of  every  month. 
When  feasible,  the  meetings  are  held  at  one  of  our  institutions  of 
higher  education  so  that  the  business  meeting  may  be  combined  with  a 
survey  of  the  campus  and  a  conference  with  the  staff.  Members  of  the 
Board  have  made  tours  of  the  University,  the  State  and  Community  Colleges , 
the  Technological  Institutes  and  the  Maritime  Academy,  They  have  also 
visited  the  site  of  the  future  Southeastern  Massachusetts  Technological 
Institute  in  Dartmouth  on  the  occasion  of  the  formal  presentation  of 
SMTI's  Master  Plan  to  the  Trustees.  One  of  the  special  meetings  called 
for  the  Board  was  a  hearing  on  July  23,,  19&3,,  before  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Capital  Outlay  Subcommittee,  Representative  Kingston,  Chairman. 

The  Board's  full-time  Research  Director  took  up  his  duties  on  April 
15,  1963. 

In  undertaking  its  responsibilities,  the  Board  identified  several 
key  issues  in  Higher  Education,  and  from  among  them,  set  the  following 
priorities  as  being  most  critical  for  its  work  this  year; 
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Enrollment  trends  and  projections 
Capital  outlay- 
Staffing  requirements 

Optimum  use  of  higher  education  facilities 

In  acquiring  general  background  to  assist  the  Governor  and  the 
Legislature  in  evaluating  the  budgetary  requests  from  the  several  insti- 
tutions, the  Board  held  many  consultations  with  educators,  studied 
national,  regional,  and  state  trends  in  higher  education,  and  made  a 
close  study  of  the  operating  expenditures,  appropriations,  and  requests 
for  the  fiscal  years  1963*  196U  and  1965  respectively,  as  well  as  the 
picture  of  actual  and  projected  enrollments  for  those  years. 

The  material  that  follows  consists  of  findings  from  these  studies 
that  seemed  pertinent  for  the  consideration  of  the  Governor  and  the 
Committees  on  Ways  and  Means  as  they  give  attention  to  the  plans,  needs, 
and  hopes  of  our  institutions  of  higher  learning  reflected  in  the  re- 
quests for  operational  funds  for  the  Fiscal  Year  1965. 
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II 

THE  NEED  FOR  HIGHER  EDUCATION 

The  theme  of  this  Report  by  the  Advisory  Board  is  appropriately  desig- 
nated "Resurgence  in  Massachusetts  Public  Higher  Education,"  for  recent 
forward-looking  decisions  by  the  State  Legislature  have  carried  our  public 
institutions  of  higher  learning  to  the  brink  of  a  highly  promising  future. 

Among  these  recent  developments  which  legislation  and  trustee  action 

have  made  possible  are: 

Granting  of  autonomy  to  the  University,  State  Colleges,  and  other 
institutions. 

Provision  of  a  needed  improvement  in  salary  ranges. 

Establishment  of  the  Community  Colleges,  with far-sighted  plans  for 
opening  further  colleges  in  key  areas. 

Provision  of  a  new  Technological  Institute  for  the  southeastern  section 
of  the  state. 

Passage  of  legislation  (Chapter  7Q9,   Acts  of  1962)  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  University  of  Ilassachusetts  lledical  School, 

Stabilization  of  building  authorities  (revision  of  laws  respecting  the 
University  and  Lowell  Technological  Institute)  and  provision  of  a 
dormitory  authority  for  the  State  Colleges, 

Inauguration  of  liberal  arts  curricula  in  the  State  Colleges, 

Improvement  of  recruitment  procedures  by   authorizing  faculty  positions 
prior  to  appropriations. 

These  are  only  the  more  notable  steps  recently  accomplished.  We  could 
enumerate  further  steps  taken  -  in  curriculum  development,  for  example  - 
as  our  institutions  have  attempted  to  meet  rapidly  changing  educational  needs. 

Yet  there  are  no  grounds  for  complacency,  since  there  are  factors  both 
within  our  public  institutions  of  higher  education  and  in  the  external 
demands  made  on  them  that  are  cause  for  pressing  concern. 


At  present,  there  are  inadequacies  of  administrative  staff  within  these 
institutions.  The  State  Colleges  especially,  have  been  operating  with  a 
shortage  of  staff.  Since  insufficient  provision  is  made  for  deans,  admis- 
sions officers  and  other  administrative  personnel,  the  jobs  aporopriate  for 
such  personnel  have  to  be  carried  out  by  the  teaching  faculty.  The  Community 
Colleges,  which  are  now  in  transition  from  small  to  large  scale  operations, 
will  soon  be  in  the  same  predicament  if  adequate  administrative  assistance 
is  not  provided  for  them. 

Swiftly  changing  external  conditions,  under  which  our  public  institu- 
tions function,  are  creating  a  greatly  rising  demand  for  higher  education. 
A  ra">id  growth  in  the  size  of  the  college  age  population  contributes  to  this 
growing  de-iand,  as  do  technological  and  social  changes  that  make  it  impera- 
tive that  an  increasing  proportion  of  this  population  be  offered  advanced 
education. 

One  of  the  most  striking  facts  of  this  decade  is  the  phenomenal  growth 
in  the  college  age  population.  A  million  more  persons  in  the  nation  will 
turn  18  between  I96I4  and  196£  than  did  in  the  preceding  year.  At  present, 
the  students  born  at  the  time  of  a  rising  birth  rate  folloitfing  World  War  II 
are  beginning  to  graouate  from  our  secondary  schools.  Figures  from  the 
Massachusetts  high  schools  show  that  over  68,000  students  will  graduate 
from  these  schools,  both  public  and  private,  in  June  of  196k •     This  is  an 
increase  of  approximately  llijOOO  more  than  graduated  last  June,  or  an  in- 
crease of  26>3  in  one  year. 

A  further  sizable  increase  of  high  school  graduates  is  expected  the 
following  year,  followed  by  three  years  in  which  the  estimated  number  of 
graduates  somewhat  declines.  As  can  be  seen  in  the  chart  on  page  6,  the 
rate  then  steadily  accelerates  until  1973 3    the  terminal  year  of  the  decade 
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with  which  we  are  presently  concerned. 

The  table  that  follows  on  page  7  supplements  the  chart.  An  addition 
of  the  totals  for  any  four  consecutive  years  gives  a  rough  approximation 
of  the  total  number  of  Ilassachusetts  high  school  graduates  who  are  in  the 
18  to  21  age  group.  For  example,  the  projected  total  for  1965  is  253,160; 
and  for  1973  it  is  328,2l|0.  These  are  conservative  estimates  based  on  a 
drop-out  rate  that  is  expected  to  decline.  Some  estimates  predict  a  total 
of  such  ilassachusetts  youth  in  1973  as  high  as  380,000, 

Along  with  growth  of  the  college-age  population,  another  factor  that 
increases  the  demand  for  higher  education  is  the  ever  changing  and  increas- 
ingly complex  technological  advance  of  our  society.  This  demands  advanced 
training  and  retraining,  increasingly  renders  unskilled  and  semi-skilled 
persons  unemployable  with  a  consequent  decrease  in  the  number  and  kinds  of 
jobs  open  to  high  school  graduates  -  and  also  presents  an  important  factor 
that  will  call  for  changes  in  and  additions  to  programs  of  graduate,  part- 
time  and  continuing  education. 

Steady  improvement  of  secondary  education  has  increased  both  the  desire 
and  the  fitness  of  high  school  graduates  for  higher  education.  The  number 
of  students  studying  for  degrees  in  higher  education  is  expected  to  rise 
from  a  total  considerably  below  four  million  in  I960,  to  a  total  of  nearly 
eight  million  by  1973.  The  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  recently 
predicted  that  college  applications  would  increase  nationally  nearly  fifty 
per  cent  from  the  fall  of  1962  to  the  fall  of  196U  -  from  about  one  million 
to  a  million  and  a  half  -  hence,  that  the  matter  of  college  places  would 
be  one  of  pressing  urgency. 
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PROJECTED  ESTHETES  OF  GBADOATIS  FROJI  MASSACHUSETTS 
90,000-  HIGH  SCHOOLS,   PUBLIC  &  PRIVATE 

1963  to  1973 
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80,000- 


70,000- 


60,00C- 


£0,000 


Uo,ooe- 


30,006- 


20,000" 


10,000 


1963   196U   1965   1967 


1969   3.971   1973 


GRADUATES  FROM  MASSACHUSETTS  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE 
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ACTUAL:  I96O-63 


ESTIMATED:  196h-73 


JUNE: 


PUBLIC 


PRIVATE 


TOTAL 


i960 

U2,991 

ll,75U 

51*, 1\6 

(Actual) 

1962 

1*2,537 

11,572 

$h,  109 

ti 

1963 

1*2,787 

11,500 

51,287 

(Projected) 

196U 

5U,1*19 

iU,ooo 

68,U19 

11 

1965 

61,596 

iU,75o 

76,31*6 

n 

1966 

57,200 

15,500 

72,700 

ti 

1967 

56,231; 

16,000 

71,231* 

I! 

1968 

5U.U16 

15,700 

70,116 

II 

1969 

57,21^5 

16, 700 

73,915 

II 

1970 

60,21*5 

17,700 

78,11*5 

II 

1971 

61, U98 

18,000 

79,U98 

It 

1972 

65,023 

19,000 

81*,  023 

II 

1973 

66,726 

19,750 

86,575 

II 

(Projections  by  Dr.  J.  J.Magee, 
Mass.  Dept.  of  Education. ) 
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A  further  factor  that  affects  our  own  situation  here  in  Massachusetts 
is  that  our  high  schools  have  one  of  the  highest  rates  of  "holding  power" 
in  the  country.  At  present,  82$  of  all  who  enter  our  high  schools  graduate; 
and  the  rise  in  this  rate,  which  is  expected  to  be  90$  in  ten  years,  will 
contribute  to  the  steady  increase  in  the  proportion  of  those  seeking 
college  entrance. 

As  we  consider  the  ten-year  period,  we  know  that  a  special  burden 
falls  on  our  public  institutions  which  will  be  depended  on  to  provide  an 
increasingly  higher  proportion  of  college  admissions.  Whereas  the  present 
national  average  for  all  college  and  university  students  enrolled  in 
public  as  compared  with  private  institutions  is  60$^  in  this  state  we 
find  20/o  now  so  enrolled. 

But  the  next  decade  will  see  a  radical  change  in  this  picture.  Al- 
though some  privately  supported  institutions  -  particularly  the  large  urban 
universities  -  have  planned  broad  expansion,  most  private  institutions  will 
not  be  able  to  increase  their  endowments  substantially  enough  for  adequate 
expansion.  Hence,  the  chief  recourse  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  decade  will 
have  to  be  found  in  our  public  institutions.   If  this  trend  holds,  the 
country  as  a  whole  will  see  70$  of  students  in  higher  education  enrolled 
in  public  institutions]  in  Massachusetts  the  ratio  is  expected  to  rise  to 
30$.  However,  if  we  consider  Massachusetts  youth  only,  the  ratio  will  rise 
to  at  least  hO  ,  for  a  number  of  our  private  institutions  are  stressing  the 
nation-wide,  rather  than  state,  basis  of  their  enrollments. 

Thus  we  have  noted  the  major  changes  that  create  the  growing  demand 
for  college  opportunities: 

1.  Rapid  increase  in  the  college-age  population 

2.  Steadily  increasing  proportion  of  young  people  seeking  higher 
education 
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3.  A  larger  proportion  of  college  students  attempting  to  enter  the 
public  institutions 

As  these  strong  currents  converge,  we  inquire  as  to  what  our  public 

institutions  are  planning  to  do  to  meet  the  demand  for  higher  education, 

and  what  might  they  do  in  addition. 
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III 

ENROLLMENT  PROJFCTIONS  —  PLANS  FOR  MEETING  THE  NEED 

The  long-range  plans  of  our  public  institutions  to  increase  their 
enrollments   are  a  response  to   the  need  for    their  services,   as   closely  as 
this  need  can  be  determined.     To  provide  an  over-view  of  the  planned  ex- 
pansion of  opportunities  for  higher  education,  we  present  a  chart  on 
page  11  which  shows  the  enrollment  projections  for  the  ensuing  decade. 

Enrollments  are  a  moving  target.  Although  we  consider  this  enroll- 
ment data  to  be  reliable,  it  is  always  subject  to  review.  From  time  to 
time  the  data  will  change  under  the  influence  of  varying  factors,  such  as: 
failure  or  delay  in  building  plans;  negative  results  or  delays  in  feasi- 
bility studies;  reduction  or  delays  in  appropriation  of  both  capital  out- 
lay and  operating  expense  -  all  of  these  contribute  to  the  tentativeness 
of  even  the  most  reliable  data. 

The  table  on  page  13  gives  the  estimated  enrollments  of  each  insti- 
tution for  1962,  1963  and  I96I4,  and  the  actual  enrollments  for  1962  and 
I963.  As  is  shown  in  the  table,  the  group  of  State  Colleges  was  exactly 
on  target,  give  or  take  two  students,  for  the  fall  of  1962  and  over- 
estimated the  enrollments  by  0«8$  for  the  fall  of  1963.  Lowell  Techno- 
logical Institute  was  also  precisely  on  target  in  1962  and  then  over- 
estimated its  enrollments  for  I963.  In  both  years  the  University  of  Mass- 
achusetts under-estimated  its  enrollment,  and  in  I963  did  not  anticipate 
the  great  influx  of  graduate  students  who  are  counted  in  its  enrollment 
figures.  The  aggregate  of  all  public  institutions  overestimated  the  en- 
rollments by  0.3$  in  the  fall  of  1962  and  under-estimated  them  by  1.0$  in 
the  fall  of  1963<.  The  I962  aggregate  overestimate  was  a  total  of  70 

1.  The  table  on  page  12  provides  detailed  figures  that  supplement  the 
chart. 
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70520 

i 


62250 


53383 


U2620 


32217 


28370 


214675 


21919 


1962 


63 


6U 


es 


66 


67 


68 


69 


70 


71 


72 


73 
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3NF0LLIENTS  OF  FULL  TIME  3TUDraMTS 


All  Institutions  of  Higher  Education 


FALL  TERM 


ACTUAL 


1962    1963      196U    1965    1967 


PROJECTED 
""Z    1969    1971    1973 


State 
Colleges 


LTI 


9,566      10,523  12,150      13,886      15,600       18,252       20,1*00       21,975 

1,1*51       1,553  1,850        2,256        2,870        3,583       1,200        1*,795 


FMTI 


Maritime 
Academy 


1,2521       1,279  1,375         2,150         3,^00         1*,1*00         5,500         6,500 


191     179 


200     225     250     250     250     250 


U  of  Mass.   7,676    8,811     9,520   10,000   12,000   1U,000   16,000   18,000 


Community    1,783    2,330 
Colleges 


3,775    h,700    8,500   12,900   15,900   19,000 


Totals?     21,919   2U,675    28,870   32,217   1*2,620   53,383   62,250   70,520 


Trfcrea.se  . 


2,756  1,195        3,3l*7      10,1*03      10,763        8,867        8,270 


1.  Through  1961*,   the  SI1TI  enrollments  are  the  combined  figures  for  New  Bedford 
and  Bradford  Durfee. 

2.  After  1965,   the  figures   are  given  at  2-year  intervals. 


Eo 


!TIMTED  A.ND  ACTUAL  ENROLLMENTS 
FULL-TIME  STUDENTS 
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Expected  Increase 


FALL  1962 

FALL  1963 

FALL  19 6U 

1963  - 

196U 

Estimated 

Actual 

Estimated 

Actual 

Estimated 

Number 

* 

Bridgewater 

1,1400 

1,1*19 

1,500 

1,510 

1,800 

290 

19 

Fitch burg 

929 

901 

1,036 

995 

1,200 

205 

21 

Framingham 

875 

880 

965 

931* 

1,050 

116 

12 

Lowell 

660 

625 

736 

736 

81*0 

10U 

Hi 

North  Adams 

U5o 

1*1*6 

500 

1*81 

500 

19 

1* 

Salem 

1,350 

1,U18 

1,500 

1,555 

1,700 

IMS 

9 

Westfield 

575 

576 

710 

701 

860 

159 

23 

Worcester 

1,100 

1,035 

1,200 

1,131 

1,300 

169 

15 

Boston 

1,700 

1,761 

1,950 

1,978 

2,h00 

1*22 

21 

College  of  Art 

525 

505 

510 

502 

500 

-2 

0 

State  Colleges : 

TOTAL 

9,561+ 

9",  56<5 

10,607 

10,523 

12,150 

1,627 

To" 

Bradford  Durfee 

650 

628 

660 

606 

700 

91* 

16 

Hew  Bedford 

650 

62U 

660 

673 

675 

2 

0 

LTI 

1,U50 

1,1*51 

1,650 

1,553 

1,850 

297 

19 

Maritime  Academy 

200 

191 

200 

179 

200 

21 

12 

U  of  Mass. 

7,U5o 

7,676 

8,300 

8,811 

9,520 

709 

8 

Mass.  Bay 

9001 

676 

700 

702 

700 

-2 

0 

Northern  Essex 

325 

331* 

I4.OO 

393 

500 

107 

27 

Cape   Cod 

325 

321 

375 

382 

1*75 

93 

21* 

Pittsfield 

325 

317 

325 

358 

1*75 

117 

33 

Quinsigamond 



—  — _ 

300 

268 

500 

232 

87 

Greenfield 

150 

135 

260 

227 

325 

98 

1*3 

Holyoke 

— - 

.._-. 

— _  _ 

— 

600 

600 

__ 

Gardner 

--_ 

___. 

-__ 

— 

200 

200 

~_ 

Community 

Colleges:   TOTAL 

2,025 

1,783 

2,360 

2,330 

3,775 

1,1*1*5 

oT 

TOTAL 


21,989       21,919 


2l*,l*21       2lt,675  28,870        h,195        17 


1,     Wnen  it  became  apparent  that  Massachusetts  Bay  could  not  reach  the   estimated 
enrollment  of  900  because  of  limitations  of  space,    the  extra  teaching  positions 
alloyed  were  not  filled  and  the  corresponding  funds   reverted  to  the  Commonwealth. 
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students,  representing  k   teaching  positions.  The  1963  aggregate  under- 
estimate was  a  total  of  2£Ii  students,  representing  a  loss  to  the  institu- 
tions of  about  17  positions  which  would  have  otherwise  been  authorized. 

The  estimated  enrollment  for  the  fall  of  196U  is  a  total  of  28,870 
students;  this  represents  an  increase  of  1|,195>  over  the  actual  enroll- 
ments of  1963«  Such  an  increase  is  certainly  a  minimum  necessary  expan- 
sion if  these  institutions  are  to  meet  the  growing  demands  for  higher 
education  in  the  Commonwealth,  and  most  particularly  the  needs  of  the  very 
large  group  of  high  school  graduates  of  next  June. 

Considering  the  long-range  program,  even  if  the  present  plans  for 
building  and  expansion  over  the  ten-year  period  are  fully  realized  with 
the  new  Community  Colleges  and  SMTI  coming  into  being  and  other  plans 
continuing  to  ripen,  our  institutions  will  still  not  fully  meet  future 
needs*  A  very  conservative  projection  of  the  demand  and  corresponding 
supply  indicates  that  for  1973  we  have  a  prospective  deficiency  of  5*000 
places  for  full-time  undergraduates  and  even  greater  deficiencies  for 
part-time  and  graduate  students,  to  a  total  potential  deficiency  of 
35*000  places  for  those  of  our  youth  seeking  opportunities  in  higher 
education. 
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IV 
CAPITAL  OUTLAY 

A  year  and  a  half  ago  figures  on  capital  outlay  needs  were 
forecast  for  ten  years  by  the  Trustees  of  the  institutions,  and 
checked  by  the  Bureau  of  Building  Construction.  The  figures  are  now 
in  process  of  being  brought  up  to  date,  but  the  revision  has  not  yet 
been  completed. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  in  each  year  that  major  items  are  omitted 
from  capital  outlay  appropriations,  there  is  an  accumulation  of  unmet 
needs  brought  into  succeeding  requests.  For  example,  the  total  capital 
outlay  appropriation  for  fiscal  1963  (not  including  the  special  capital 
outlay  program  for  repairs  and  equipment)  was  8.6  million  and  that  for 
fiscal  196U  was  17  million.  Provisional  requests  for  1965  already  exceed 
UU  million,  with  major  upward  revisions  in  requests  still  to  be  made  in 
the  current  reviex-j  process. 

The  ten  year  forecast  is  reviewed  here  on  the  following  pages  to 
show  how  enrollment  projections  made  at  the  time  it  was  designed  match 
our  latest  figures,. and  how  these  in  turn  relate  to  the  provisional 
ten-year  capital  outlay  program. 

In  the  sets  of  enrollment  figures,  shown  on  the  following  table, 
the  first  are  the  estimates  made  in  1962$  and  the  second  figures  that 
have  already  been  presented  in  the  table  on  page  12  are  the  most  recent 
estimates a 
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Ten-year  Enrollment  and  Capital  Outlay  Table  follows  on  next  page. 


PROVISIONAL  TEN  YEAR  FORECAST  - 


Dollar  amounts  are  given 

in  thousands. 

University  of  Massachusetts 
Enrollments,  original 
revised 

19632 

8,300 
8,8M 

1961| 

9,200 
9,520 

1965 

10,000 
10,000 

1966 

11,000 
11,000 

1967 

12,000 
12,000 

3 
Capital  Outlay^ 

£3,5UO. 

9,792. 

10,150. 

6,565, 

7,1*60. 

Lowell  Technological 
Institute     < 

Enrollments,   original 
revised 

2,170 
1,553 

2,1*10 
1,850 

3,156 
2,256 

3,510 
2,510 

3,982 
2,870 

Capital  Outlay 

$1,213, 

2,700. 

2,075. 

2,000. 

725. 

State  Colleges 

and  Maritime  Academy 

Enrollments,   original 
revised 

11,050 

10,523 

12,000 
12,150 

13,000 
13,886 

ll*,000 
lit,  700 

15,000 
15,600 

Capital  Outlay  $6,661*.  ll,609o  12,873.  13,307*   9,1*61*. 

Southeastern  Massachusetts 
Technological  Institute 

Enrollments, 5  original     1,310    1,722    1,880    2,058    2,21*5 
revised      1,279    1,375    2,150    2,750    3,1*00 

Capital  Outlay  ($5,000.) 6  (5,000.) 

Regional  Community 
Colleges 

Enrollments,  original     2,025    3,1*50    1*,750    5,900    7,200 
revised      1,783    3,775    U,700    6,500    8,500 

Capital  Outlay  $  1*00.     750a     350.   9,200.   1*,600. 

Combined  Enrollments, 

original     2l*,855   28,782   32,786   36,L*68   1*0,1*22 
revised     2l*,675   28,870   32,217   37,1*60   1*2,620 

Total  Capital  Outlay 

(000  »s)     ^16,817.  2l*,85l.  25,10*8.  31,072.  27,21*9. 


1.  Dated  July  31,  1962. 

2.  The  lower  enrollment  figures  in  this  column  are  for  the  actual 
enrollments,  as  of  September  27,  1963» 

3.  The  figures  do  not  include  capital  outlay  requirements  for  the 
University  of  Massachusetts  State  Medical  School. 

li.  On  this  chart,  the  earlier  enrollment  figures  for  LTI  include 

full-time  equivalent  students,  but  the  later  figures  include  only 
full-time  students,  as  in  all  other  cases. 
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STAT^  INSTITUTIONS  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION 


Total 
1968     1969     1212     1971     1972     1973     Capital  Outlay 
(000  's) 

13,000   lU,000   15,000   16,000   17,000 

13,000   lh,000   15,000   16,000   17,000   18,000 

$9,U80.   8,028.   3,890.   3,650.   3,870,   8,750.      $75,175» 


U,U60        5,063        5,500         5,890         6,312 
3,200         3,580         3,900         U,200         k,hPO 

(    525       1,000       1,000  $11,238. 


16,000   17,000   1.8,030   19,050   20,000 

16,900   18,250   19,350   20,[;00   21,000   21,975 

7,1*23.  10,005.   5,1450.  $76,795. 


2,U55         2,710         2,958         3,150         3,350 

3,900       U,Uoo       5,000       5,5oo       6,000       6,500 


$10,000. 


9,300      11,1*00      15,500      17,500      19,200 
10,800      12,900      lli,500      15,900      17,U00      19,000 

$5,600.       5,600         5,600.       3,800.       U.IOO.  $140,000, 


U5,2l5   50,173   56,988   61,580   65,862 

U7,800   53,383   57,750   62,250   66,000   70,520 


$23,028.  2l|,633.  15,9*40*   7,1£0.   7,970.   8,750.     $213,208. 


5.  The  SMTI  enrollment  figures  for  I96I4  and  1965  are  the  combined 
figures  of  New  Bedford  and  Bradford  Durfee. 

6.  After  the  SMTI  estimates  were  made,  the  Institute  was  granted  an 
appropriation  of  $6  million  (in  1963) ,  and  the  Trustees  are  now 
requesting  long-range  appropriations  that  total  $26  million. 
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Necessary  progress  on  the  capital  outlay  program  has  been  made, 

yet  various  problems  remain  to  be  solved.  The  most  urgent  needs  are 

given  below: 

1*  Massachusetts  Bay  community  College:  Land  and  a  new 
campus,  since  the  lease  with  Boston  University  expires 
in  1966. 

2.  Massachusetts  College  of  Art:  Land  for  a  new  college. 

Future  planning  will  have  to  be  made  for  the  State  Medical  School 
of  the  University  of  Massachusetts,  as  it  will  affect  the  capital 
outlay  program* 

Within  the  resources  available,  as  much  support  as  possible  should 
be  given  to  the  requests  of  the  various  institutions  for  capital  outlay, 
The  long-range  considerations  point  to  the  need  for  a  2^0  million 
dollar  capital  outlay  program -for  higher  education  over  a  "rolling" 
ten  year  period. 

In  view  of  the  large,  sustained  demand  for  admissions  facing  us 
in  the  coming  decade  and  beyond,  we  conclude  that  even  if  the  total 
capital  outlay  requests  were  granted,  there  would  be  no  likelihood  of 
over-expansion* 

The  Advisory  Board  will  report  at  more  length  on  capital  outlay 
when  the  revised  requests  have  been  submitted,  and  after  further 
discussion  with  officials  of  the  several  institutions  and  the 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Building  Construction, 
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COLLEGE  ADiHSSIONS 

Closer  planning  for  enrollment  can  be  facilitated  by  a  thorough  under- 
standing of  the  admissions  process.  But  this  is  a  complex  problem.  Pro- 
cessing applications  for  admission  to  college  is  becoming  a  more  and  more 
difficult  technical  procedure  for  our  institutions,  just  as  submitting 
applications  has  become  a  more  and  more  complex  contest  -  with  increas- 
ingly higher  stakes  -  waged  by  the  graduates  of  our  secondary  schools. 
Throughout  the  nation,  as  well  as  in  this  state,  multiple  applications 
have  become  a  necessity  for  the  prospective  student  in  order  to  meet  the 
increasing  competition  for  the  limited  places  available. 

For  this  reason,  the  sequence  of  several  steps  from  application  to 
final  enrollment  is  marked  by  rapid  attrition.  For  example,  in  the  Fall 
of  1962  there  were  five  applications  to  the  State  Colleges  for  every  fresh- 
man finally  enrolled.  And  the  number  of  these  freshmen  constituted  only 
$$%  of  the  number  that  the  institutions  accepted  for  admission. 

Some  data  on  the  process  leading  to  enrollment  in  the  public  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning  in  Massachusetts  as  a  whole  are  as  follows: 

ADMISSIONS  SEQUENCE  -  1?62  and  1963 

Applications     Recognized    Notified  of    Enrolled 
for  Admission     as  Qualified   A.cceptance     as  Freshmen 

Fall  1962      26,680         15,680        11,673        7,207 

Fall  1963  28,667  16,368  12,893  8,386 

Increase  from 

1962-1963  l*k%  k.k%  10.$%  16.1$ 

(See  Appendix  A  for  summary  of  admissions  by  individual  institutions.) 
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As  is  shown  by  these  figures,  the  number  of  applications  increased 
from  the  fall  of  1962  to  the  fall  of  I963  by  1,987,  or  7.1$.  Although 
we  cannot  determine  exactly  how  many  more  students  these  additional  ap- 
plications represent,  they  undoubtedly  do  represent  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  students  applying  for  admission. 

V/e  know  that  because  students  apply  to  more  than  one  college,  col- 
leges must  accept  more  students  than  they  actually  have  places  for.  The 
rate  of  loss  is  high,  but  the  colleges  are  fairly  accurate  in  estimating 
what  attrition  they  must  individually  expect.  But  we  do  not  know  what 
became  of  either  the  students  who  were  rejected  or  those  who  were  accept- 
ed but  did  not  enter o  Nor  do  we  know  how  many  students  applied  to  more 
than  one  of  the  institutions  of  higher  education. 

Research  that  bears  on  these  problems  has  been  conducted  at  the 
University  of  Massachusetts,  at  the  request  of  the  Advisory  Board.  The 
Office  of  Institutional  Studies  and  the  Computer  Center  collaborated  in 
a  study  of  7,000  applicants  to  the  University.  Some  of  these  were  stud- 
ents whose  applications  had  been  rejected  and  others  were  those  who  had 
been  accepted  but  did  not  enroll. 

Another  study,  carried  out  by  the  Office  of  Institutional  Studies, 
found  that  over  a  six  year  period  the  University  has  been  enrolling  a 
smaller  percentage  of  students  accepted  each  fall.  The  study  also  shows 
that,  as  a  result  of  better  guidance,  an  increasing  percentage  of  those 
applying  to  the  University  are  accepted  for  admission;  as  is  shown  in 
the  follox-jing  table,  the  change  was  from  about  k0%   in  19^7  to  nearly  $0% 
in  1962. 

The  six  year  picture,  drawn  by  the  Office  of  Institutional  Studies, 


1.  A  report  on  this  study  can  be  expected  in  January  1961;. 
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is  as  follows : 


ADMISSION  OF  FRESHMEN 
TO  THE 
UNIVERSITY  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
1957-1962 


Number  of   Number    %  Number    %  of  Number  %  of  Number 

Year   Applicants  Accepted  Accepted  Enrolled   Accepted     Applied 


Sept. 
1957 

U,738 

1,858 

39.2 

1,166 

62.8 

2U.6 

Sept. 
1958 

5,U08 

2,119 

39.2 

1,272 

60,0 

23.5 

Sept. 
1959 

5,162 

3,011 

58 ,3 

1,756 

58 ,3 

3U«0 

Sept. 
I960 

5,939 

2,930 

U9.3 

1,658 

56 .6 

27.9 

Sept. 
1961 

6,521 

3,3^9 

51 0U 

1,828 

ft  .6 

28  oO 

Sept. 
1962 

6,930 

3,1^5 

U9.8 

1,851^. 

S3  08 

2608 

TOTALS 

3U.698 

16,712 

U6,2 

9,531; 

57 .1 

27  *5 

Our  concern  with  the  admissions  procedure  is  in  part  for  its  bearing 
on  what  happens  to  the  students  after  they  enter.  Figures  on  the  number 
of  students  who  left  our  Massachusetts  colleges  for  some  reason  are  given 
in  the  tabulation  on  the  following  page: 


FULL-TIME  STUDENTS 
FALL  1962  AND  SPRING  19631 
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Numbar 

cf 

10/62 

2/63 

Lost 

Lost 

Bridgewater 

1,1*19 

1,350 

-  69 

-  U.9 

Fitchburg 

901 

863 

-  38 

-  U.2 

Framingham 

880 

8h9 

-  31 

-  3-5 

Lowell 

625 

605 

-  20 

-  3.2 

North  Adams 

W*6 

10.5 

-  31 

-  7.0 

Salem 

1,106 

1,381 

-  37 

-  2,6 

Westfield 

576 

569 

-  7 

-  1.2 

Worcester 

1,035 

99U 

-  IO 

-  UoO 

Boston 

1,761 

1,592 

-169 

-  9.6 

College  of  Art 

505 

h7Q 

-  27 

-  5.3 

Total,  State  Colleges  5 

9,566 

9,096 

-Ii70 

-  U.9 

Bradford  Durfee 

628 

611 

-  17 

-  2.7 

New  Bedford 

62U 

585 

-  39 

-  6.3 

LTI 

l,U5l 

1,261 

-190 

-13.0 

Maritime  Academy- 

191 

182 

-  9 

-  Uo7 

University  of  Massachusetts 

7,676 

7,li82 

-19U 

-  2.5 

Massachusetts  Bay- 

676 

5iO 

-135 

-20  .0 

Northern  Essex 

33U 

292 

-  1*2 

-12*6 

Cape  Cod 

321 

298 

-  23 

-  7o2 

Pitts field 

317 

2UU 

-  73 

-23 .0 

Greenfield 

135 

105 

-  30 

-22o2 

Total,  Community  Colleges: 


1,783 


1,1*80 


-303 


-17.0 


TOTAL 


21,919 


20,697     -1222 


-  5.6 


1.  Total  enrollments  of  full-time  students  in  the  fall  of  1962  are  given 
in  the  first  column.  Enrollments  for  the  spring  semester  of  I963  are 
given  in  the  second  column.  The  losses  from  the  fall  to  the  spring 
semesters,  in  both  numbers  and  percentages,  are  shown  in  the  third  and 
fourth  columns » 
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The  foregoing  material  raises  many  questions  that  have  yet  to  be 
answered.  The  Advisory  Board  plans,  if  resources  are  made  available,  to 
carry  out  research  on  the  admissions  process  -  on  the  problem  of  multiple 
applications,  the  screening  procedures  and  the  criteria  of  qualification 
used  by  the  admissions  officers  of  the  various  institutions.  In  addition 
the  Board  plans  to  investigate  the  problem  of  drop-outs  in  order  to  deter- 
mine how  various  factors,  such  as  scholastic  failure  and  financial  dif- 
ficulties, result  in  termination  or  postponement  of  studies.  A  more 
complete  understanding  of  these  problems  would  facilitate  more  adequate 
planning  that  would  benefit  both  our  institutions  of  higher  learning  and 
the  young  people  seeking  entrance  to  thenu 
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VI. 

STAFFING  NEEES 

As  we  will  note  in  a  later  section  dealing  with  operating  budget 
requests,  total  salaries  in  the  several  institutions  represented 
approximately  80$  of  the  total  operating  funds  appropriated  for  Fiscal 
196)4,  a  fact  which  further  underscores  our  concern  with  staffing  patterns 
and  problems. 

The  Advisory  Board's  work  on  the  issue  of  staffing  requirements 
thus  far  has  taken  two  forms. 

In  both,  we  were  guided  by  immediate  as  well  as  long-range  consid- 
erations . 

1.  As  the  General  Court  was  about  to  consider  once  again  the  question 
of  a  greatly  needed  adjustment  in  salary  schedules  for  employees  of 
the  Commonwealth,  the  Advisory  Board,  and  the  Board  of  Education,  estab- 
lished a  joint  sub-committee  on  salaries  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
information  to  the  Governor's  Salary  Committee  and  to  the  General  Court. 
The  joint  committee's  intention  was  to  lend  strong  and  well-documented 
support  to  a  re-alignment  of  salaries  of  teaching  and  administrative 
staffs  in  our  higher  education  institutions  and  of  professional  staff 

in  the  Department  of  Education.  Results  of  studies  of  salary  schedules 
in  public  and  private  institutions  in  Massachusetts  and  in  comparable 
states  were  transmitted  to  the  proper  authorities.  The  Advisory  Board 
records  its  gratification  at  the  great  forward  step  taken  by  the  General 
Court  in  providing  salary  increases  to  assure  the  retention  and  the 
recruitment  of  high  calibre  teaching  and  administrative  personnel  in 
higher  education. 

2.  At  the  direction  of  the  Advisory  Board,  a  sub-committee  of  the  Board, 
chaired  by  Mr.  William  Bixby,  has  undertaken  a  comprehensive  study  of 
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faculty  staffing  requirements  in  our  institutions  of  public  higher 
education.  The  sub-committee  gave  some  extended  consideration  to 
standardization  of  a  definition  of  a  full-time  or  full-time  equivalent 
student.  It  was  tentatively  decided  that  although  standardization  of 
the  tern  full-time  student  would  be  valuable  for  reporting  purposes, 
it  was  desirable  to  have  available  a  more  sophisticated  analytic  tool 
in  connection  with  evaluating  staffing  requirements. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Leo  Redfern,  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Institutional  Studies,  University  of  Massachusetts,  the  sub-committee 
undertook  to  consider  the  feasibility  of  utilizing  a  faculty  work  load 
formula  based  upon  original  research  done  by  Mr.  John  Evans,  Fiscal 
Vice  President,  University  of  Connecticut.  The  major  advantage  of  the 
facultAr  work  load  formula  is  that  it  is  more  accurate  in  assessing 
input  of  staff  resources  into  an  institutional  instructional  program 
than  is  the  more  common  student-teacher  ratio.  In  addition  the  formula 
automatically  takes  into  account  variations  in  levels  and  major  types 
of  instruction  offered.  A  further  potential  benefit  of  using  the 
formula  approach  is  that  there  is  a  possibility  this  formula  may  be 
used  by  other  public  institutions  of  higher  education  in  New  England. 
The  Universit2r  of  Connecticut  definitely  plans  to  use  the  formula 
in  their  budget  request  for  fiscal  year  1965* 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  B  ixby  and  the  sub-committee,  Dr.  Redfern 
and  Dr.  William  C  Venman,  Assistant  to  the  Provost,  University  of 
Massachusetts  undertook  to  do  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  faculty  work 
load  formula  as  it  would  operate  in  application  to  Massachusetts  public 
institutions  of  higher  education.  The  preliminary  results  of  investi- 
gations at  representative  institutions,  including  the  University,  Lowell 
Institute  of  Technology,  Westfield  State  College,  and  Pittsfield 
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Community  College,  indicate  that,  although  minor  difficulties  may  be  en- 
countered by  particular  institutions,  due  to  some  unique  circumstances, 
overall  the  proposed  faculty  work  load  formula  is  a  more  realistic  tool 
for  assessing  staffing  requirements  than  the  present  student-faculty  ratio'. 

At  the  present  time,  work  is  underway  to  coordinate  the  findings  re- 
ceived from  the  various  cooperating  institutions  and  to  create  a  standard 
set  of  definitions  that  would  be  useful  in  interpreting  and  applying  the 
formula.  It  is  anticipated,  at  this  time,  that  the  formula  will  be  most 
useful  as  a  tool  for  preparing  and  supporting  future  budget  requests  for 
new  staffing  positions. 

In  January  1961;,  a  meeting  of  representatives  of  the  cooperating 
institutions  will  be  called  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  a  final  report 
in  terms  of  a  formula  that  will  accomplish  the  major  objectives  desired 
in  the  budget  process,  which  will  best  meet  the  diverse  needs  of  the 
various  institutions  of  public  education,  which  can  be  relatively  easily 
computed  from  existing  or  readily  available  data,  and  which  will  serve  to 
provide  a  guideline  to  appropriate  state  officials  as  to  the  adequacy  of 
any  required  new  staff  positions. 
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VII 

OPTIMUM  USE  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION  FACILITIES 

The  phenomenal  growth  of  our  educational  system,  particularly  on  the 
level  of  higher  education,  requires  frequent  re-assessment.  Rapidly 
changing  needs  demand  constant  scrutiny  of  educational  plans  and  philo- 
sophy. 

It  is  within  this  broad  context  and  not  just  with  reference  to  the 
ever  rising  tide  of  enrollments  that  we  ask:  Are  the  resources  we  now 
have  being  utilized  to  their  fullest  extent?  Is  what  we  plan  to  make 
available  in  the  future  going  to  be  used  most  efficiently  end  effectively? 

Better  utilization  of  what  we  have  -  and  of  what  we  will  have  -  takes 
several  specific  forms: 

(a)  Better  use  of  personnel  -  through  such  means  as  increasing  the 
faculty's  student-contact  hours  by  utilizing  such  developments 
as  closed-circuit  television  and  by  using  large  lecture  sec- 
tions wherever  educationally  practicable * 

(b)  Further  development  of  the  potential  of  such  resources  as: 

(1)  Television  -  a  teaching  instrument  of  far-ranging  and 
largely  unexplored  possibilities. 

(2)  Teaching  machines  and  audio-visual  aids  -  including 
speech  laboratories  and  similar  clinical  facilities. 

(3)  Data-processing  -  particularly  for  educational  ad- 
ministration uses,  a  field  in  which  the  University 

of  Massachusetts  has  come  to  be  nationally  recognized. 

(d)  Expansion  of  the  academic  schedule  -  as  in  making  fuller  use 
of  the  day,  of  the  week;  and  possible  revision  of  the  academic 
calendar,  in  some  form  of  year-round  operation  (trimester, 
quarter,  summer  sessions,  or  other  arrangement). 

(e)  Greater  understanding  of  learning  behavior  and  student  moti- 
vation, one  of  the  most  promising  but  until  recently  most 
neglected  areas  of  potential  for  a  major  break-through  in  the 
entire  field  of  educational  progress. 

A  good  hope  for  achieving  the  optimum  use  of  our  higher  education 

facilities  -  and  "optimum"  is  used  deliberately  rather  than  "maximum"  as 
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stressing  quality,  and  not  merely  qurntity  -  would  seem  to  lie  with  some 
form  of  year-round  operation.  The  Advisory  Board  makes  a  strong  recom- 
mendation to  this  end,  without  however  discounting  the  importance  and  the 
need  for  implementing  other  methods • 

In  making  a  careful  preliminary  examination  of  this  problem,  the 
Advisory  Board  took  three  related  approaches: 

1,  a  survey  of  most  of  the  year-round  programs  now  in  effect  or 
in  the  planning  stages  in  institutions  throughout  the  country. 

2.  a  survey  of  the  utilization  of  our  public  institutions  in 
Massachusetts  -  an  "inventory  of  usage"  -  at  the  present  time. 

3*  a  survey  of  plans,  and  potentialities,  of  these  institutions, 
followed  by  some  specific  recommendations. 

1.  Experiences  and  plans  of  other  institutions  in  establishing  forms  of 
year-round  operations a 

In  the  Spring  of  1963,  the  Fund  for  the  Advancement  of  Education 
made  a  listing  of  what  it  called  "better  utilization  of  resources  in  col- 
leges and  universities."  The  compilation  included  $2   colleges  and  uni- 
versities T4ith  average  general  classroom  utilization  above  30  hours  per 
week;  180  examples  of  television  courses  offered  on  campus  for  credit  to 
classes  of  more  than  15>0  students;  and,  as  is  the  focus  of  our  interest 
here,  69  colleges  and  universities  throughout  the  country  using  one  of 
three  forms  of  year-round  calendar.  The  69  include: 

27  institutions  (17  public,  10  private)  using  the  Quarter  system 
(the  academic  year  divided  into  h   equal  terms) 

2£  institutions  (if?  public,  10  private)  using  the  Trimester 

17  institutions  (8  public,  9  private)  with  extended  Summer 
sessions  (We  recognize  that  hundreds  of  colleges  and  univer- 
sities not  included  in  this  compilation  offer  Summer  sessions 
of  varying  lengths.) 
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An  examination  of  studies  made  by  these  institutions  in  preparation 
for  change-over  to  year-round  operation,  as  well  as  reports  of  their 
experiences  with  the  program,  reveals  clearly  that  in  the  formation  of  a 
longer  college  year  -  in  this  case,  specifically  year-round  operation  - 
the  rate  of  student  fees,  faculty  compensation,  and  state  support  must 
be  comparable  to  those  of  the  regular  academic  year  programs.  Further, 
a  year-round  operation  without  a  balanced  distribution  of  enrollment  may 
be  more  expensive  and  less  efficient.  Many  of  these  institutions  found 
such  balance  difficult  to  achieve,  because  the  need  that  many  students 
face  to  earn  college  expenses  during  the  summer  was  a  deterrent  to  ade- 
quate enrollment  during  the  summer  term. 

We  corresponded  with  many  of  the  69  institutions  operating  on  some 
form  of  year-round  plan,  and  were  impressed  with  the  fact  that  each 
institution  which  adopted  a  year-round  program  did  so  only  after  intensive 
and  sometimes  prolonged  studv  often  over  a  period  of  2  or  more  years. 
The  self -study  almost  always  involved  a  comprehensive  committee  repre- 
senting various  aspects  of  the  institution  -  admissions,  controller, 
individual  departments,  and  the  likej  and  frequently  involved  an  outside 
consultant.  For  example,  Antioch's  decision  to  revise  the  calendar  was 
made  after  several  years  of  study,  supported  by  a  Carnegie  grant.  The 
State  University  of  New  York  with  its  myriad  institutions  engaged  the 
management-consultant  firm  of  Nelson  Associates  to  conduct  a  three -year 
analysis,  before  launching  a  pilot  program  of  year-round  operation  in 
four  of  its  institutions.  Antioch  adopted  the  Four-quarter  system  in 
1961$  and  the  New  York  colleges  referred  to  began  various  calendars,  in- 
cluding the  Trimester  plan, in  1963  on  an  experimental  basis. 

Although  Wayne  State  University,  Antioch,  and  2$  others  have  adopted 
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the  Quarter  system  (some  of  them,  thirty  to  forty  years  ago)  this  seems 
to  be  the  least  flexible  and  the  least  adaptable  to  our  needs  in  this 
Commonwealth.,  Although  the  Quarter  system  has  the  advantage  of  matching 
well  with  opening  and  closing  dates  of  other  schools,  it  shows  the  dis- 
advantages of  providing  too  brief  a  time  to  study  a  subject  at  any  depth, 
of  requiring  too  much  registration  and  orientation  time,  and  of  requiring 
the  most  extensive  re-scheduling  of  classes. 

The  Two -semesters  plus  an  extended  summer  sessions  program,  which 
has  some  similarities  to  programs  already  in  use  in  Massachusetts,  is 
considerably  more  adaptable  than  the  Quarter  system.  Of  the  out-of-state 
institutions  whose  plans  were  studied,  only  one  had  a  summer  session  as 
short  as  8  weeks.  The  rest  ranged  as  follows: 

9  weeks:  Bryant  College 

University  of  the  Pacific 
Wilmington  College 

10  weeks:  Wieaton  College  (Illinois) 

11  weeks:  Abilene  Christian  College 

Vanderbilt  University 

Baylor  University 

State  University  of  Iowa 

State  University  of  New  York  at  Buffalo 

University  of  Alabama 

University  of  Miami 

University  of  North  Carolina 

University  of  Pennsylvania 

12  weeks:  University  of  Southern  California,  School  of 

Business  Administration,  School  of  Education 

Note  that  the  most  prevalent  schedule  for  those  on  the  Summer  Session 
plan  is  11  weeks*  Nine  of  the  institutions  have  a  "split"  session,  about 
which  more  will  be  said  later  * 

The  term  with  which  year-round  operation  is  often  associated  is  the 
Trimesters  The  25  institutions  now  operating  or  planning  to  operate  on 
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the  Trimester  plan  are  arranged  by  length  of  Trimester  as  follows: 

ill  itfeeks:  Gordon  College  (Massachusetts) 
University  of  Florida 

lU  -  15>  weeks:  Florida  State  University 

Fort  Lewis  A.  and  M.  College 
Michigan  State  University,  Oakland 
Pepper dine  College 
Tarkio  College 
University  of  Pittsburgh 
University  of  Southern  Florida 

If?  -  16  weeks:  Chicago  Teachers  College 

Florida  Christian  College 
Jacksonville  University 
Kentucky  Southern  College 

16  weeks:  Chicago  City  Junior  College 

16  -  17  weeks :  California  State  College 

Golden  Gate  College 
State  University  of  New  York  (Harpur  College) 

17  weeks:  St.  Louis  County  Junior  College 

Irregular  range  of  Trimester  Lengths: 

Columbia  College 

Columbia  University,  Graduate  School  of  Business 
Parsons  College 

State  University  of  New  York  (Agricultural) 
University  of  Michigan  (Ann  Arbor) 
University  of  Michigan  (Dearborn) 

Starting  dates  ranged  from  1959  to  1963  » 

The  last  institution  on  our  list  above,  the  Dearborn  Center  of  the 
University  of  Michigan,  was  the  first  institution  in  the  state  of  Michigan 
to  adopt  the  trimester  calendar e  Additional  schools  of  the  University 
adopted  the  trimester  in  1963<>  Dearborn  has  an  extremely  tight  schedule 
of  approximately  17  weeks  for  each  trimester.  However,  no  member  of  the 
faculty  will  have  teaching  assignments  more  than  five  out  of  six  conse- 
cutive terms.  While  the  often  voiced  objection  of  faculty  fatigue  and 
necessity  for  time  to  study  and  research  is  not  entirely  overcome  in  this 
way,  it  is  at  least  considerably  minimized » 
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In  general,  the  trimester  system  permits  a  great  degree  of  flexi- 
bility, making  it  possible  for  students  to  accelerate  or  to  drop  out  for 
a  term  to  work;  the  present  curriculum  can  be  utilized  with  the  least 
degree  of  revision  (though  some  will  be  necessary);  members  of  the  faculty 
can  make  frequent  use  of  the  third  term  for  vacations  and  research;  more, 
rather  than  less,  intensive  work  can  be  done  by  the  students,  with  more 
time  for  independent  study.  This  is  especially  true  in  such  a  program  as 
Gordon  College,  in  which  the  course  load  per  student  has  been  cut  to  three, 
each  meeting  five  times  per  week  for  75>-minute  periods© 

We  would  be  remiss  were  we  to  gloss  over  the  problems  involved  in 
operating  on  a  Trimester  basis .  Administration,  faculty,  student,  and 
parent  attitudes  cling  to  tradition  and  resist  change.  Fatigue  is  some- 
times manifest,  but  since  any  term  can  be  taken  off,  that  is  not  a  fatal 
objection.  Maintenance  costs  increase.  Some  rather  intricate  curriculum 
revision  is  often  involved;  however,  a  revised  curriculum  is  better  than 
a  squeezed  curriculum  which  hampers  both  faculty  and  students.  It  is 
extremely  difficult  to  keep  the  third-trimester  enrollment  up  to  the  other 
two  terms,  and  without  a  fairly  even  distribution  of  enrollment  through 
the  three  terms,  effective  and  economical  operation  is  handicapped. 

2»  "Inventory"  of  usage  of  higher  education  resources  in  Massachusetts . 
A  full  picture  of  the  use  being  made  of  our  own  public  institutions 
of  higher  education  beyond  the  classes  and  related  programs  for  their 
regularly  enrolled  full-time  students  under  the  traditional  semester  sys- 
tem is  a  necessary  background  to  any  proposal  of  calendar  revision* 

la  A  precise  measure  of  usage  would  be  the  gross  number  of  hours  class- 
rooms are  in  use  each  day  or  week.  As  data  in  terms  of  this  measure  is 
not  available,  we  will  present  other  material  that  will  give  an  indication 
of  the  extent  of  usage  of  these  facilities. 
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Some  proponents  of  calendar  revision  toward  full-time  operation  point 
to  the  great  waste  in  allowing  useful  -  and  expensive  -  plants  to  stand 
idle  for  the  three  summer  months  as  well  as  evenings  and  weekends.     But 
when  we  look  at  our  Massachusetts  institutions  during  the  summer  months, 
and  these  other  periods  as  well,   they  appear  to  be  anything  but  idle. 

In  September  of  1962  our  21  public  institutions  of  higher  learning 
enrolled  just  under  22,000  full-time  students  for  the  various  degree  pro- 
grams*    In  that     same  year  they  also  enrolled  over  26,000  additional  stu- 
dents in  varied  programs  of  continuing  education  -  nearly  7,000  in  the 
summer  of  1962,  over  10,000  in  evening  courses  in  the  fall  of '62,   and  a 
further  9,500  in  the  spring  of '63. 

Again,  in  the  fall  of  1963  a  total  of  well  over  2^,000  full-time 
students  were  enrolled  for  Fiscal  63-61u     Another  8^000  took  courses  in 
the  Summer  of  1963,  and  11,500  were  in  evening  courses  in  the  Fall  of 
1963  (we  anticipate  at  least  another  10,500  in  the  Spring  of  196U©)     The 
following  tabulation  summarizes  the  figures  for  the  number  of  students 
enrolled  in  programs  beyond  those  of  the  regular  terms : 

Enrollments  in  Summer  and  Special  Evening  Courses 


Fall  62 

Spring  63 

Fall  63 

Summer  62 

(Eve) 

(Eve) 

Summer 

63 

(Eve) 

State  Colleges 

3,635 

6,558 

6,713 

k,k21 

7,350^ 

Community  Colleges 

— . 

— 

— ._. 

8ia 

650 

U  of  Mass*   (2) 

2,oU5 

~_- 

— 

1,600 

— - 

New  Bedford  & 

Bradford  Durfee 

U03 

1,276 

958 

335 

1,235 

LTI 

758 

2,059 

1,521 

86I4 

2,232 

TOTAL  6,81*1  9,893  9,192  8,061  11,1+67 

(1)  Estimated  enrollment 

(2)  The  University  runs  late  afternoon  and  evening  classes  and  lab  ses- 
sions as  part  of  its  regular  and  honors  course  offerings© 
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Community  Colleges: 


The  Community  Colleges  provide  the  usual  two  sixteen-week  semesters, 
and  in  addition,  have  inaugurated  greatly  needed  programs  of  continuing 
studies  -  five  colleges  not  only  offered  summer  sessions  in  1963,  enroll- 
ing 8^0  students;  but  they  also  started  evening  programs  last  fall,  with 
a  total  of  6^0  students. 

Massachusetts  Bay  Community  College,  following  recommendations  of 
its  Governing  Board  and  in  cooperation  with  this  Advisory  Board,  provided 
two  5  l/2  weeks  sessions  the  past  summer  as  an  experiment  in  maximizing 
the  use  of  facilities,  and  thus  provided  a  "pilot  study"  of  one  variety 
of  "year-round"  operation.  We  describe  this  program  further  on. 
Maritime  Academy: 

To  combine  classroom  and  applied  studies  on  shipboard,  the  Maritime 
Academy  operates  on  a  year-round  basis,  in  a  three  year  program  with  its 
regular  complement  of  full-time  students*  Ue  refer  elsewhere  to  the 
Academy's  plans  for  a  four-year  program. 
Technological  Institutes: 

The  two  Technological  Institutes  in  southeastern  Massachusetts  pro- 
vide six-week  summer  sessions,  and  evening  courses  throughout  the  year0 

Lowell  Technological  Institute  has,  in  addition  to  its  program  for 
full-time  students,  a  highly  complex  schedule  of  courses,  laboratory  and 
technical  work  as  well  as  research  and  other  services  for  industry,  all 
of  which  continue  throughout  the  year.  Another  indication  that  its  ser- 
vices reach  far  beyond  its  regular  curriculum,  is  that  the  enrollment  in 
evening  classes,  which  at  the  beginning  of  the  1962  and  1963  Fall  semes- 
ters, was  205>9  and  2232,  respectively,  in  both  semesters  exceeded  the 
total  enrollment  of  full-time  day  students. 
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State  Colleges  t 

The  State  Colleges  also  offer  far-reaching  services  to  the  community 
at  large.  The  following  summary  of  the  use  made  of  our  higher  education 
facilities  in  1963,  beyond  the  regular  curriculum,  includes:  (1)  continu- 
ing studies  in  the  spring  term,  (2)  summer  programs  and  (3)  other  services 


Summary  of  Usage  -  State  Colleges 


Boston 


Lowell 


North  Adams 


(i) 


(2 

(3 

Bridgewater 

(1 

(2 

(3 

Fitchburg 

(I 

(2 
(3 

Framingham 

(1 

(2 
(3 

(1 

(2 

(3 


(1 

(2 

(3 


k   afternoons  (U-6 :30)  and  three  nights,  1393  students 

enrolled  in  the  classes 

6-week  summer  session,  976  students 

Univsrsity  Extension  classes  -  one  nigjit  weekly ; 

bar  exams,  tri-annually;  student  activities  in  gym, 

Collins  Hall  and  student  lounge  several  nights  weekly. 

2  afternoons,  2  evenings  and  Saturday,  ljjOO  students 
enrolled  in  the  classes 

6-week  summer  session,  1,150  students;  2-week  voca- 
tional summer  session  in  June-Ju'Ly 
Superintendents  and  State  College  Conferences  in 
April;  State  Conference  -  1  week  in  June;  frequent 
meetings  of  area  students  and  teachers 

k   afternoons ,  3  nights  and  Saturday ^  225  students 
enrolled  in  the  classes 
6-week  summer  session,  175  students 
h   evenings  -  evening  college  program;  2-week  inter- 
session;  frequent  Saturday  conferences 

k   afternoons,  3  nights  and  Saturdays,  600  students 
enrolled  in  the  classes 
6-week  summer  session,  260  students 
Secondary  schools  principals  convention;  State  Police 
Academy  graduation,  every  six  weeks;  student  and 
civic  affairs  in  the  auditorium;  Naval  Reserve  meet- 
ings, one  night  weekly 

h   afternoons,  3  nights,  215  students  enrolled  in  the 

classes 

6-week  summer  session,  75  students 

Meetings  of  civic  groups  and  evening  students  in  the 

auditorium,  several  nights  weekly 

h   afternoons,  h   evenings  and  Saturday,  325  students 

enrolled  in  the  classes 

6-week  summer  session,  375  students 

2-week  intersession 
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Salem  (1)  h   afternoons,  h   evenings  and  Saturdays,  1,200  stu- 

dents enrolled  in  the  classes 

(2)  6-week  rammer  session,  6U0  students 

(3)  Frequent  community  -use  of  the  auditorium;  National 
Science  Foundation  course,  3  nights  weekly 

Westfield       (1)  h   afternoons,  3  nights  and  Saturdays,  620  students 

enrolled  in  the  classes 

(2)  6-week  summer  session,  328  students 

(3)  Frequent  use  by  civil  groups  of  the  auditorium; 
Saturday  program  for  advanced  high  school  students 
in  the  area 

Worcester       (1)  k   afternoons,  725  students  enrolled  in  the  classes 

(2-)  6-week  summer  session,  U55  students 
(3)  Community  use  of  facilities 

College  of  Art   (2)  Joint  summer  program  with  Andover  Academy 

(3)  Use  of  facilities  by  various  agencies;  Saturday 
classes  for  gifted  high  school  students 

Of  the  foregoing  programs  in  Continuing  Studies.,  we  take  the  first  - 
that  at  Boston  State  College  -  for  a  more  detailed  description  *     The 
nearly  one  thousand  students  in  the  six-weeks  summer  session  of  1°63  began 
their  classes  on  July  1  (Commencement  was  June  9«)  80$  of  the  classrooms 
were  in  use  for  the  summer  session.  Between  8  and  9:15  a9nu,  19  classes 
were  scheduled;  from  9?39  to  10:1^5  there  were  21  classes;  from  11  to  12:15 
there  were  18 o  From  1  to  3:30  p.m.,  intensive  review  and  guidance  courses 
in  teacher  preparation  were  provided.  The  Summer  school  concluded  on 
August  10;  the  Fall  term  began  on  September  lie 

The  program  of  continuing  studies  includes  late  afternoon  as  well  as 
evening  classes .  With  an  enrollment  in  the  Fall  of  1962  of  138 1|,  and  in 
the  Spring  of  1963,  1393,  this  program  has  now  spread  to  Saturday  mornings, 
The  classrooms  are  used  from  h   tG-6.p«m«  Monday  through  Friday,  from  6:30 
to  9:30  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday,  and  from  8:30  to  11:30  a*m#  each 
Saturday-.  The  enrollment  in  Continuing  Studies  is  expected  to  double  by 
1970  o 
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Most  of  the  evening  school  students  -  95%  of  them  -  are  completing 
Masters  degrees  and  are  thus  becoming  better  equipped  to  carry  on  their 
teaching  assignments  in  the  classrooms  of  the  Commonvjealth .  A  similar 
picture  could  be  drawn  at  the  other  State  Colleges  and  at  the  University 
where  present  or  prospective  teachers  are  acquiring  -  or  furthering  - 
their  professional  experience  and  qualifications. 

Mention  should  be  nade  of  the  experimental  evening  college  conducted 
by  Fitchburg  State  College,  Commonly  known  as  the  "Community  College", 
it  is  an  experiment  in  extending  the  use  of  the  institution's  facilities 
to  accomodate  many  additional  students  with  a  variety  of  educational 
purposes.  The  curriculum  includes  courses  leading  to  both  the  bachelor 
and  associate  degrees  in  severil  fields  other  than  teacher  education: 
many  of  the  courses  are  in  technical  and  business  fields. 
University  of  Massachusetts: 

In  addition  to  the  regular  two  sixteen-week  semesters,  the  University 
of  Massachusetts  gives  two  five-week  sessions  at  Summer  School  and  will 
be  giving  two  6-week  sessions  in  196k •  The  second  session  was  omitted  in 
I963  in  order  to  accomodate  a  campus-wide  science  symposium.  (Because  of 
this,  the  summer  enrollment  dropped  from  a  total  of  20l*S>  in  the  two  sequen- 
tial five-week  sessions  in  1962  to  1600  in  concurrent  six-week  and  eight- 
week  sessions  in  1963«) 

Classes  are  held  all  year  except  during  Christmas  and  Spring  vaca- 
tions and  in  the  two  periods  June  1  to  20,  and  August  30  to  September  l5« 
Laboratories,  experimental  stations,  and  similar  resources  are  in  use 
throughout  the  year. 

At  the  University,  an  ad  hoc  Committee  on  Year-round  Operation  was 
appointed  by  President  Lederle  in  the  Fall  of  1962  to  recommend  what  form 
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additional  year-round  activities  might  take •  In  the  course  of  their 

investigation  the  Committee  made  a  careful  review  of  the  usage  made  of 

the  University's  facilities.  Their  special  report  in  November,  1963,  at 

the  request  of  the  Advisory  Board,  demonstrates  that  the  University's 

facilities  are  being  used  in  some  way  virtually  every  day  of  the  calendar 

year.  The  relevant  portion  of  their  report  follows: 

At  present,  the  University  of  Massachusetts  has  two  sixteen-week 
regular  semesters  during  the  calendar  year  plus,  in  the  past,  two 
five-week  summer  sessions  which  this  coming  summer  (I96J4)  will  be 
expanded  to  two  six-weeks  terms •  This  will  give  the  University  an 
overall  academic  utilization  of  forty-four  out  of  a  possible  fifty- 
two  weeks  in  the  year  for  organized  instruction.  When  one  considers 
that  somewhat  over  two  weeks  are  necessary  for  normal  "turn-around" 
procedures  between  terms,  and  that  Christmas  vacation  and  spring 
vacation  together  use  approximately  three  weeks,  it  is  apparent  that 
the  University  is  operating  at  a  utilization  rate  of  about  ninety- 
six  per  cent  of  conceivable  maximum  use  of  calendar  weeks  available 
for  instructional  purposes. 

The  Committee  found  that  during  times  when  student  attendance  is 
normally  low,  such  as  in  the  summer,  conferences  make  heavy  demands 
upon  University  facilities.  This  is  a  service  function  to  the  people 
of  the  Commonwealth  which  the  University  undertakes  in  order  to  make 
fullest  use  of  the  resources  which  people  of  the  Commonwealth  provide 
for  the  promotion  of  educational  services.  Conferences  range  in  size 
from  a  half  a  dozen  to  five  or  six  thousand  people.  In  an  average 
year  the  University  probably  will  handle  about  22,000  individual 
people  at  about  110  conferences,  institutes  and  workshops.  Many  of 
these  utilize  both  the  academic  and  housing  and  dining  facilities  at 
the  University. 

Mien  present  operations  of  the  University  are  looked  at  on  a  budget- 
ary basis,  the  Committee  found  that  roughly  sixty-five  per  cent  of 
the  state-appropriated  monies  are  spent  on  a  calendar  year  basis  and 
that  only  about  thirty- five  per  cent  are  spent  on  an  academic  year 
basis.  While  not  an  accurate  measure,  this  is  some  idea  of  the 
extent  of  present  year-round  operation  of .facilities . 

Further,  there  are  facilities  which  the  University  has  on  campus  such 
as  Feed?  Seed  and  Fertilizer  Control;  Extension  Division;  and  short 
courses  in  Forestry  and  Home  Economics,  Nursing  and  Engineering, 
which  go  on  at  times  not  regularly  covered  by  the  academic  schedule, 
but  filling  in  the  niches.  These  are  an  important  part  of  the  ex- 
panded operations  of  the  University. 


Since  nearly  30*000  students  are  enrolled  in  many  kinds  of  continuing 
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higher  education,  in  addition  to  the  nearly  25,000  full-time  students  in 
regular  course  work,  it  is  evident  that  the  Commonwealth's  resouces  for 
higher  education  are  at  the  present  time  being  utilized  to  a  remarkably- 
high  degree  of  present  capacity. 

But  more  can  and  must  be  done.  Increasing  numbers  of  graduate  stu- 
dents are  now  seeking  places  in  our  institutions,  as  well  as  increasing 
numbers  of  students  w  hcse  only  way  of  continuing  their  education  is  on 
a  part-time  basis,  and  in  afternoon,  evening,  week-end,  and  summer  courses. 
The  institutions  must  continue  -  and  expand  -  their  offerings  to  these 
two  kinds  of  students. 

let  our  public  colleges  face  an  even  greater  challenge  in  the  neces- 
sity of  making  provision  for  the  increasing  number  of  full-time  college 
degree  candidates.  Adjusting  the  schedules  of  as  many  institutions  as 
possible  to  the  year-round  calendar  would  make  it  possible  for  a  large 
proportion  of  full-time  students  to  complete  their  degree  course  work  in 
three  or  three  and  a  half  years. 

The  trend  toward  year-round  operation  is  already  in  motion,  and  its 
fuller  development  in  this  state,  by  which  more  full-time  degree  candi- 
dates can  complete  their  college  education,  and  a  number  of  these  doing 
so  in  less  time,  can  become  a  significant  part  of  the  solution  -  not  by 
any  means  the  whole  solution  -  to  some  of  the  problems  posed  by  the  rap- 
idly increasing  size  of  our  college  population. 

3»  Experiments  and  plans  for  increased  utilization  in  Massachusetts* 
We  cite  now  the  experience  of  one  institution  in  working  with  a 
revised  calendar,  and  plans  of  two  others. 
(a)  In  the  summer  of  1963,  Massachusetts  Bay  Community  College  provided 
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two  consecutive  5>  l/2  week  sessions  on  an  experimental  basis.  The  deci- 
sion to  try  this  modified  program  was  made  following  the  survey  of  atti- 
tudes and  potentials  on  year-round  operation  conducted  by  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  and  the  informal  Coordinating  Council  of  the  Presidents;  and 
at  the  suggestion  of  Senator  William  Fleming  and  the  Advisory  Board, 

Massachusetts  Bay  enrolled  iSh  students  in  the  first  session,  with 
a  total  of  185  course  r2gistrations  in  lU  different  courses.  The  second 
session  had  125>  registrants,  including  nearly  half  of  those  in  the  first 
session.  Tuition  was  $3>U  per  3-credit  course,  or  $»18  per  credit-hour, 
and  $>?2  for  laboratory  courses.  The  program  was  conducted  at  no  cost  to 
the  Commonwealth,  although  funds  for  a  brochure  mjght  have  facilitated  a 
higher  enrollment. 

Of  the  l£U  students  in  the  first  session,  kh%   were  full-time  Massa- 
chusetts Bay  students,  15%  were  Massachusetts  Bay  students  dismissed  for 
academic  reasons  and  working  toward  re-admittance,  and  21$  were  incoming 
Massachusetts  Bay  freshmen.  Of  the  remainder,  15%  were  full-time  students 
at  other  colleges,  and  $%  were  taking  courses  to  acquire  special  skills  or 
simply  for  "self -improvement."  The  significant  point  here  is  that  80$ 
of  the  enrollees  were  Massachusetts  Bay's  own  students  who  were  attending 
either  to  accelerate  or  to  remedy  scholastic  deficiencies  (i#e.,  to  avoid 
"de-celerating").  Thus  the  program  is  geared  to  serve  more  of  the  insti- 
tution's own  students  -  the  goal  of  the  kinds  of  calendar  revision  we  are 
considering  -  and  at  the  same  time  is  flexible  enough  to  serve  the  needs 
of  some  students  from  other  institutions •  The  program  will  be  continued 
next  summer,  with  the  session  expanded  to  a  total  of  12  weeks. 
(b)  The  Advisory  Board  has  urged  the  soon-to-be-opened  Southeastern 
Massachusetts  Technological  Institute  to  adopt  a  form  of  year-round 
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operation,  and  have  provided  their  staff  with  studies  of  several  year- 
round  programs.  SMTI  informs  us  that  when  they  begin  operation  they 
intend  to  utilize  all  their  resources  as  many  hours  of  the  day  and  as 
many  months  of  the  year  as  possible  -  i.e.,  to  the  limits  of  their  max- 
imum efficiency  on  a  year-round  basis,  subject  to  appropriations. 

To  allow  students  to  complete  their  bachelor  degree  programs  in  less 
than  four  years,  the  intensive  double  summer  session  will  be  employed. 
The  program  will  be  geared  primarily  to  the  needs  of  SMTI's  own  full-time 
students,  rather  than  being  designed  primarily  for  "continuing  students," 
as  is  the  case  with  most  summer  programs  at  present » 

A  student  will  be  able  to  start  the  summer  term  immediately  after 
graduation  from  high  school  and  finish  in  three  years.  If  he  needs  to 
take  one  or  more  summers  off  for  work  or  other  reasons,  he  could  complete 
his  college  program  in  four  years. 

The  cost  of  the  expanded  intensified  third  session,  it  is  anticipated, 
will  be  somewhat  less  than  the  equivalent  cost  of  the  more  traditional 
operation,  but  more  than  the  cost  for  the  customary  summer  session* 
(c)  The  ad  hoc  committee  at  the  University  of  Massachusetts  recommended 
a  trimester  form  of  year-round  operation,  but  foresaw  difficulty  in 
achieving  the  equality  of  enrollments  and  operations  it  felt  to  be  highly 
desirable  for  efficient  operation.  The  Trimester  system,  on  a  split 
third-term  basis,  could  be  most  in  harmony  with  their  present  program  and 
most  efficient  for  the  needs  of  a  rapidly  growing  University  in  a  non- 
urban  situation.  The  Committee  presented  a  statement  of  their  findings 
to  the  Faculty  Senate  of  the  University  in  September  of  19 63 5  the  state- 
ment was  referred  back  to  the  Committee  for  further  detailed  recommend- 
ations. In  recommending  the  split  third-term  type  of  year-round  operation, 


the  University's  Committee  pointed  to  the  strongest  feature  of  this 
proposed  calendar:  its  flexibility.  The  fall  term  would  be  completed 
before  the  Christmas  vacation 5  the  Spring  term  in  early  May 5  and  the  third 
term  would  be  divided  into  two  segments,  one  ending  late  in  June,  and 
the  other  in  the  latter  part  of  August.  The  technical  difficulties  in 
shifting  from  the  standard  calendar  to  the  proposed  one  must  not  be 
minimized;  yet  the  transition  could  be  made  with  appropriate  advance 
planning. 

Following  is  a  summary  of  the  section  of  the  Committee 1s   report 
dealing  with  the  form  of  calendar  -  the  split  third  term  -  which  they 
finally  advocated; 

I.  High  Points  of  the  Trimester  with  split  third  session: 

1.  The  semesters  would  run  from  Labor  Day  to  Christmas  —  from 
January  to  May  —  from  May  to  August.  By  attending  the  first 
segment  of  the  third  term  a  student  would  be  able  to  go  to 
school  the  regular  length  of  time  from  September  to  June  and 
take  6  extra  credit  hours  of  work  and  therefore  accelerate. 

2.  The  Lame-Duck  period  after  Christmas  would  be  eliminated 
and  a  continuous  period  of  study  would  be  available. 

3.  Easy  turn  around  and  articulation  with  other  schools  would 
be  possible  since  this  system  would  run  about  the  same  as 
others. 

it.  The  cost  of  this  system  is  the  lowest  of  all  the  different 

systems  with  a  per  capita  savings.  The  total  cost  will  increase, 
however,  because  of  the  increase  in  students  and  faculty,  etc. 

II.  Major  Problems  which  would  arise  in  the  Trimester  and  their  Solutions 

1.  Staff  research  and  vacations.  A  few  changes  are  necessary 
such  as  a  review  of  sabbatical  leaves,  teaching  methods, 
the  obligations  of  a  teacher,  etc.  There  is  no  problem 
here  except  for  devising  and  stating  what  values  are  to 

be  followed  and  establishing  good  pay  and  adequate  vacations. 
At  present  it  is  easily  solved;  but  if  enrollments  continue 
a  review  of  the  whole  picture  must  be  made. 

2.  Increase  in  total  costs.  This  is  inevitable  because  of  the 
increase  in  students. 
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3,  Third  term  enrollment.  This  is  of  major  concern  but  the 

incentives  described  such  as  scholarships,  loans,  and  interesting  sub- 
jects, might  become  sufficient  to  increase  enrollment  until 
it  equals  the  other  two  terms, 

lu  Change  Over,  This  will  be  limited  since  the  two  systems 
are  so  similar  except  for  the  changes  in  beginning  and 
closing  dates, 

5>,  Utilization,  The  greatest  use  of  classrooms  etc,  must  be 

made  in  o^der  to  bring  top  efficiency.  Year-round  operation 
is  not  the  entire  solution, 

6.  Athletics  and  Students  Union,  This  will  be  studied. 
Programs  can  be  arranged  and  substitutes  placed  in  the 
programs  so  that  year-round  operation  will  be  possible, 

7,  Need  for  turn  around  period.  This  is  softened  by  the  fact 
that  the  vacations  and  splits  between  semesters  can  be  used 
for  this  purpose. 

This  analysis  by  the  ad  hoc  committee  of  some  of  the  anticipated 
problems  with  calendar  revision  would  seem  to  answer  some  of  the 
reservations  concerning  year-round  operation  to  which  the  Council  of 
Presidents  pointed  in  their  report  submitted  last  Spring, 

Any  plan  to  utilize  a  year-round  academic  calendar  will  require 
additional  funds  to  operate.  The  proposed  program  at  the  University  of 
Massachusetts  would  require  an  additional  budget  item  of  somewhat  over 
$>o2SjOOO  to  provide  for  a  third-semester  enrollment  of  -206  students 
(partially  offset  by  an  estimated  income  from  tuitions  of  $200,000,) 

Although  certain  studies  indicate  that  the  cost  per  student  can 
be  reduced  by  the  operation  of  a  year-round  plan,  it  is  only  by  means  of 
a  fairly  even  distribution  of  enrollments  that  this  can  be  achieved. 
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Recommendations 


1 .  The  Advisory  Board  strongly  endorses  Year-Round  Operation  as  one  means 

of  securing  the  fullest  possible  utilization  of  our  higher  education 
facilities. 

2.  The  public  institutions  of  higher  learning,  building  on  -what  they  have 

already  developed  over  the  years,  should  extend  and  regularize  their 
summer  sessions,  specifically  designed  for  their  own  regular  students, 
with  the  eventual  goal  of  operating  on  a  form  of  the  Trimester, 

3.  Whatever  their  forms  may  be,  the  programs  of  year-round  operation 

should  be  so  designed  that  the  institutions  will  not  curtail  their 
already  significant  service  to  part-time  and  "continuing"  students. 

h.     The  institutions  should  continue  to  search  out  other  ways  of  maximizing 
and  optimizing  their  use  of  space,  time  and  personnel . 

5.  Unlike  most  summer  programs  prevalent  at  the  present  time,  the  expanded 
intensified  summer  session  and  related  forms  of  year-round  operation 
into  which  they  may  develop  cannot  be  self-supporting;  therefore  any 
program  of  increased  utilization  through  calendar  revision  should 
re ceive  adequate  appropriations . 
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VIII 
OPERATING  COSTS  FOR  FISCAL  1965 

1«  Development  of  a  Suggested  Minimum  Appropriation  for  Fiscal  1965* 
Appropriations  for  Fiscal  196l|  for  the  direct  operation  of  21 
institutions  of  higher  education  totalled  almost  $27,000,000. 
Requests  for  next  year,  Fiscal  1965,  for  these  institutions  plus 
two  new  Community  Colleges  aggregate  more  than  &l;5, 000,000,  an  in- 
crease of  nearly  70$.  How  are  we  to  evaluate  a  request  for  so  large 
an  increase? 

Since  budgets  were  filed  by  the  various  institutions  before  the 
final  authorization  had  been  made  for  salary  increases,  we  must  in- 
clude the  increases  provided  by  Chapter  775  and  Chapter  837  to  reach 
the  1965  recommendations. 

For  the  four  most  recent  years,  the  average  increase  in 
appropriations  was  almost  13$,  while  regular  full-time  enrollments 
went  up  on  an  average  of  11$  a  year  to  a  total  of  2i;,675«  Why  then 
so  large  a  Jump  from  196U  to  1965?  The  requests  for  increases  have 
been  justified  under  one  of  the  following  heads: 

1,  General  salary  increases  authorized  by  Chapter  775» 

2.  Increased  enrollments. 
3 •  Making  up  inadequacies . 

lu  Proposed  new  or  extended  services. 

Salaries  account  for  approximately  80$  of  total  I96I4.  costs. 
Since  the  increases  which  are  authorized  for  Fiscal  196k  will  come 
out  of  a  special  appropriation  in  Section  3  of  Chapter  837,  we  have 
not  been  able  to  add  them  into  any  of  our  figures  for  Fiscal  196Uj 
but  as  they  apply  to  both  the  salaries  and  total  expenses,  they  would 
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nob  materially  affect  the  percentages. 

For  Fiscal  1965,  the  total  salary  cost  of  a  college  will  be 
increased  nearly  20$  over  that  for  I96I4,  by  the  general  and  pro- 
fessional increases;  thus,  since  salaries  are  (at  present)  Q0% 
of  total  expense,  the  amount  which  must  be  provided  for  the  same 
personnel  as  in  I96I4.  requires  a  16$  appropriation  increase, 

A  picture  of  relationships  between  the  rise  in  enrollments  and 
in  operating  costs  in  Massachusetts  is  seen  in  the  following:3. 


Interval 

t 

of 

Enrollment  Gain 

%  of  Expense  Gain 

F  I960  to  F  1961 

8,3 

12,7 

F  1961  to  F  1962. 

15.2 

10,8 

F  1962  to  F  1963 

11.2 

6.2 

F  1963   to  F  196U 

12.6 

11,05 

F  196U  to  F  1965 

17. 0b 

68.3d 

Prior  attempts  in  Massachusetts  to  find  a  relationship  between 
planned  enrollment  increases  and  appropriations  necessary  to  meet 
them  show  that  factors  in  the  total  budget,  directly  related  to  en- 
rollment, cause  an  increase  of  approximately  2%   in  total  expense  for 
every  increase  of  3%   in  enrollment.  Since  we  are  contemplating  a 
17$  increase  in  regular,  full-time  students,  we  suggest  that  it  will 
be  necessary  to  provide  for  this  purpose  alone  11$  more  money. 


a.  As  shown  by  available  budget  materials, 

b.  Based  on  total  estimated  enrollments  for  fiscal  '65.  Note  that 
the  enrollment  estimate  for  f65>  is  the  highest  in  actual  number  by  a 
considerable  margin,  for  the  next  highest  rate,  l$+2%9   was  on  the  l6l 
enrollment  base,  while  the  16.7$  estimated  for  '65  is  on  the  much 
higher  T6U  base. 

c.  Increase  of  x6h   appropriations  over  }63   expenditures,   (And  see 
Appendix  B . ) 

d.  Increase  of  '65  requests  over  !61j.  appropriations.   (And  see 
Appendix  B , ) 
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The  Advisory  Board!s  basic  budgetary  recommendations  are  in  sum  as 
follows : 

a)  Since  the  salary  increases  authorized  by  legislation  must  be  pro- 

vided, we  recommend  an  increase  of  16$  of  the  appropriation  for 
Fiscal  196U  to  cover  this  factor. 

b)  We  endorse  as  both  reasonable  and  necessary  the  17$  planned  increase 

in  enrollment  of  full-time  students,  and  to  provide  for  this 
enrollment  expansion  recommend  an  additional  increase  amounting  to 
11$  of  the  Fiscal  lQ61i  appropriation, 

c)  The  Advisory  Board  therefore  recommends  that  to  cover  these  two 

factors  a  minimum  increase  of  27$  over  the  Fiscal  196U  Appropria- 
tions be  provided,  making  a  total  of  $3lu2  million  as  the  basic 
minimum  requirement  for  the  public  institutions  of  higher  education 
in  Fiscal  lQ6j?,  exclusive  of  the  cost  of  the  central  offices  of 
the  State  and  Regional  Community  Colleges  and  exclusive  of 
appropriations  for  special  requirements  (for  which, see  section  2, 
following, )  This  basic  minimum  is  necessary  merely  to  stand  still, 
and  by  itself  would  allow  for  no  further  progress. 


2.     Provision  of  Appropriations  for  Special  Needs  and  Expanded  Programs. 
We  now  must  give  consideration  to  special  needs  and  programs. 
Among  the  special  items  which  have  been  requested  outside  the 
regular  appropriation  and  included  in  the  requests  for  operating 
funds  are  those  intended  to  remeoy  the   following  deficiencies : 

1.  Deteriorated  buildings   requiring  major  repairs  or 
renovati  ons . 

2.  Obsolete  equipment  or  shortage  of  equipment. 

3.  Lagging  behind  in  student-faculty  ratios. 

U,  A  failure  to  provide  administrative  personnel,,   such  as 

full-time  deans ,  librarians  and  assistants  to  the  president, 
making  it  necessary  for  faculty  members  to  function  in  their 
places  » 

5.   Shortage  of  clerks   and  maintenance  people. 

Several  of  the  institutions,   as  we  have  pointed  out  elsewhere 

in  this  report,   are  making  plans  to  make  wider  use  of  their  plants, 

either  through  using  more  hours  a  day  or  more  weeks  per  year  or  both. 

These  plans  involve  an  ever  increasing  recourse  to  the  colleges 

by  special     or  graduate  students,   so   important  to  our  industry,   and 

in  many  cases   the  total  work  load  involves  special  courses,  part-time, 

evening  and  summer  students  who  do  not  show  in  the  normal  enrollment 

figures.     For  these  activities,  and  either  to  give  extra  duty  to 

the  regular  staff  or  to  engage  outside  teachers,    costs   have  been 

included  in  reqiested  totals. 

Finally  there   are  proposals  which  wilL.have  to  be  weighed  for 

furnishing  new  kinds  of  courses  and  services  to  meet  the  call  of  this 

scientific  age  and  region,  which  has  become  so  technically  oriented. 

Each  new  plan  wiUhave  to  be  measured  against  the  obligation  we  have 

to  see  that  our  present  and  future   students  have  the  best  possible 

training. 

We  note  a  tendency  to  care   for  the   student-in-residence  at  the 
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expense  of  the  vast  army  of  commuters  to  the  extent  that  some  of  the 
latter  have  no  place  to  congregate,  to  study  or  eat  their  lunches, 
except  on  the  stairways  and  in  other  inappropriate  areas „  While 
recognizing  that  certain  of  our  institutions  are  now  and  should  remain 
commuting  colleges,  we  must  take  cognizance  of  commuting  students' 
requirements  for  student  unions,  cafeterias,  and  libraries «, 

Various  special  budgetary  requirements  of  our  public  institutions 
have  to  be  met,  beyond  the  amount  of  appropriations  indicated  earlier 
as  being  necessary  just  to  stand  still,  if  they  are  to  be  efficiently 
administered  and  if  they  are  to  satisfy  the  demand  for  technically  and 
professionally  competent  men  and  women  in  the  Commonwealth.  Here  the 
Advisory  Board  will  point  out  the  special  requests  that  have  the 
greatest  urgency,  without  implying,  however,  that  other  requests  should 
be  ignored  in  the  appropriations  for  Fiscal  196£: 

State  Colleges 

At  present  the  State  Colleges  are  operating  under  a  severe  handicap 
of  inadequate  staffing.  One  result  of  this  is  that  members  of  the 
faculty  are  obliged  to  act  in  administrative  capacities  for  the  insti- 
tutions, and  as  a  consequence  either  the  administrative  or  the  teaching 
program  suffers a 

To  relieve  this  situation,  the  Advisory  Board  recommends j 

1.  that  positions  of  Assistant  to  the  President  (wherever  not  presently 
provided),,  Director  of  Admissions,,  Librarian^  Dean  of  the  College, 
and,  where  applicable,  Deans  of  Men  and  of  Women  be  recognized  as 
indispensable  to  the  operation  of  these  institutions, 

2.  further,  that  appropriations  be  provided  to  enable  these 
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institutions  to  be  utilized  to  the  fullest  possible  extent  to 
accommodate  the  increasing  numbers  of  students  in  their  several 
programs  of  continuing  studies. 

Regional  Community  Colleges 

The  Advisory  Board  endorses  the  programs  upon  which  the  Trustees 
of  the  Community  Colleges  have  embarked.  The  Board  further  recommends: 

1.  that  the  staffs  of  the  Community  Colleges  be  augmented  by  the 
provxsion  of  guidance  and  library  personnel . 

2.  that  Community  Colleges  be  established  in  new  regions  of  the  state 
when  the  need  for  them  is  determined. 

3.  that  in  the  interests  of  consistency,  fiscal  independence  be 
granted  for  the  operation  of  the  Community  Colleges.  Such  action 
would  be  in  line  with  previous  authorization  by  the  General  Court 
to  the  University,  the  Technological  Institutes  and  the  State 
Colleges. 

Maritime  Academy 

The  Maritime  Academy  needs  additional  personnel  in  order  to  build 
a  more  comprehensive  program  that  will  enable  its  graduates  to  combine 
the  qualifications  of  both  engineering  and  deck  officers;  such  a 
combination  is  a  necessity  produced  by  automation  and  consequent  crew 
reduction  in  Modern  marine  transportation. 

Apart  from  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  the  Maritime  Academy 
adds  a  fourth  year  to  its  program,  the  Academy  has  an  urgent  need  for 
books  and  for  the  services  of  a  librarian. 
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Technological  Institutes,  Southeastern  Massachusetts. 

The  three  Boards  of  Trustees  of  Bradford  Durfee,  New  Bedford,  and 
the  future  SMTI  have  voted  to  request  legislation  that  vail  create  a 
consolidated  Board,  effective  July  1,  196U. 

The  Advisory  Board  recommends  that  this  consolidation  occur  when 
requested  (Jul;^  1,  I96U) ,  as  it  is  essential  for  the  future  of  SI1TI  and 
for  the  orderly  disposition  of  the  two  existing  educational  plants.  We 
further  recommend  that  the  consolidated  board  be  immediately  provided 
with  sufficient  funds  for  development. 

Programs  at  Bradford  Durfee  and  New  Bedford  should  be  developed  in 
harmony  with  SMTI.  Requests  for  either  Capital  Outlay  or  for  Operating 
Funds  for  both  institutions  should  be  made  in  consultation  with  the  Board 
of  SMTI  in  order  to  insure  that  equipment  to  be  purchased  will  be  trans- 
ferable to  the  new  institution  and  that  excessive  costs  will  not  be 
encumbered  for  repairs  to  institutions  that  may  soon  be  discontinued. 
However,  sufficient  provision  must  be  made  to  maintain  the  existing  high 
standards  of  instruction  for  the  students  at  these  institutions  for  the 
next  two  years. 

Lowell  Technological  Institute 

The  Advisory  Board  strongly  endorses  the  continuing  development  of 
LTI's  new  program  in  nuclear  engineering. 

The  vital  necessity  for  this  program  is  accentuated  by  the  rise 
of  large  plants  and  industries  -which  need  to  be  staffed  by  personnel 
experienced  in  nuclear  technology. 
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University  of  llassachusetts 

Among  the  University's  requests  Tor  appropriations  to  provide  for 
special  needs  and  further  program,  the  .Advisory  Board  places  high 
priority  on  full  augmentation  of  their  graduate  program.  We  recommend 
support  for  a  strong  program  of  graduate  and  professional  studies  at 
the  University  -  a  concurrent  obligation  of  "which  would  be  to  provide 
ample  library  resources, 

Me  commend  the  University  for  their  readiness  to  continue  to  work 
toward  optimizing  the  use  of  their  facilities  through  several  means, 
including  year-round  operation,  and  recommend  that  budgetary  support  be 
given  to  requests  they  may  submit  for  implementing  such  programs. 


As  we  said  in  the  beginning  of  this  report,  the  resurgence  in 
public  higher  education  that  has  already  occurred  in  this  Commonwealth 
is  a  cause  for  pride  but  not  for  complacency. 

The  steps  to  which  the  Advisory  Board  has  pointed  constitute  an 
irreducible  core  of  effort  to  meet  our  obligations  to  our  youth  as 
together  we  face  a  future  whose  challenges  and  opportunities  both  are 
awesome. 
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FURTHER  RECOMMENDATIONS 

In  addition  to  recommendations  on.  appropriations  for  Fiscal 
196j> j   on  programs  for  utilization,   and  related  matters,   the 
Advisory  Board  further  recommends: 

A.  Planning  to  develop  the  Advisory  Board1 s  research  office  into 
a  centralized  "data  bank"  for  public  higher  education.     This  will 
require  sufficient  staff  to  make    an  effective  contribution  to 
serving  higher  education  needs. 

One  function  of  such  a  service  would  be  th«  collection,   inter- 
pretation,  and  transmission  of  admissions  information,  with  the 
cooperation  of  the   several  institutions  and  agencies,   many  of  whom 
have   already  indicated  their  readiness  to  participate.     The  service 
would  provide  coordinated  admissions  data  without,  however,   assuming 
any  responsibility  for  institutional  decisions  regarding  admissions. 

B.  Lcmg-raige  state-wide  planning,   dealing  with  basic  issues  of 
inter-institutional  coordination,  both  public   and  private,  in  order 
to  achieve  the  highest  quality  of  education  and  the  highest  return 
on  the  education  dollar.     The  organizational  pattern  £hat  would  best 
implement  such  planning  has  not  yet  been  determined. 
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APPENDIX  A 

/•nnissmNS  sequence  from  amplication  to  enrollment 

FALL  1962 


Applications    Recognized  Notified  Enrolled 
for  Admission  to     as        of       as 
the  Freshman  Class  Qualified  Acceptance  Freshmen 


Bridgewater 

2,850 

Fitchburg 

i,U55 

Framingham 

1,159 

Lowell 

802 

North  Adams 

560 

Salem 

2,500 

Westfield 

7U3 

Worcester 

2,260 

Boston 

2,295 

College  of  Art 

603 

Total,  State 

15,227 

Colleges 

Bradford  Durfee 

313 

New  Bedford 

l*i*2 

LTI 

1,262 

Maritime  Academy 

250 

University 

6,930 

of  Massachusetts 

Massachusetts  Bay 

1,151 

Northern  Essex 

337 

Cape  Cod 

318 

Pittsfield 

271 

Greenfield 

179 

Total,  Community 

27235 

Colleges 

2,000 

811 

U72 

511 

389 

257 

556 

500 

291 

271 

271 

209 

U36 

39^ 

159 

1,100 

800 

htt 

398 

31U 

20U 

1,250 

38U 

316 

1,61+7 

1,508 

5U8 

205 

160 

ihh 

8,37)4 

5,532 

3,53F 

177 

177 

11*7 

312 

293 

252 

908 

782 

530 

79 

79 

72 

li,35o 

3,UU5 

1,922 

^ 

555 

U88 

265 

216 

206 

285 

216 

206 

203 

203 

196 

172 

165 

135 

1,U80 

1,355 

1,229 

TOTAL 


26,680 


15,680  11/73  7,207 
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APPENDIX  A 
(continued) 
ADMISSIONS  SEQUENCE  FROM  APPLICATION  TO  ENROLLMENT 

FALL  1963 


Applications    Recognized  Notified  Enrolled 
for  Admission  to      as        of       as 
the  Freshman  Class  Qualified  Acceptance  Freshmen 


Bridgewater 

2,255 

Fitchburg 

i,5ol 

Framingham 

1,083 

Lowell 

1,0U9 

North  Adams 

UU6 

Salem 

2,157 

Westfield 

792 

Worcester 

3,160 

Borton 

2,105 

College  of  Art 

623 

Total,  State 

iS,Ui* 

Colleges 

Bradford  Durfee 

325 

New  Bedford 

178 

LTI 

1,278 

Maritime  Academy 

283 

University 

10,IiU3 

of  Massachusetts 

Massachusetts  Bay 

1,013 

Northern  Essex 

381 

Cape  Cod 

375 

Pittsfield 

lao 

Greenfield 

200 

Quinsigimond 

361 

Total,  Community 

2,7H0 

Colleges 

1,U85 

818 

his 

701; 

U30 

297 

502 

101 

312* 

3U3 

3U3 

287 

373 

373 

130 

828 

793 

U57 

390 

390 

259 

1,550 

UbO 

397 

1,507 

1,11U 

718 

188 

l6h 

lW* 

7,870 

$,276 

3,U78 

181 

181 

11*2 

321 

321 

27U 

1,085 

1,085 

519 

90 

90 

76 

6,U30 

5,750 

3,327 

6U7 

506 

h39 

301; 

30ii 

259 

321 

261 

219 

30U 

30U 

2^0 

186 

186 

155 

306 

306 

269 

2,6~oU 

1,357 

i,FBT 

TOTAL 


28,667 


16,368     12,893    8,386 
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APPENDIX  B 


OPERATING  COSTS 

1963  196U  1965                        2 

Expenditures  App ropr iati ons     Increase       Requests  Increase 

STATE  COLLEGES       7,593,878  8,30l;,76U  9*h%  1U, 166,178  70.6% 

B.    DURFEE                    U63,903  $29,12$  llj.1  81Ui,2Ul  59.6 

NEW  BEDFORD                5oU,3liU  5Ul,066  7.3  799,781  1*7.8 

SMTI  l;3,U5l  131,  Hi3 

LOWELL  TECHNOL.     1,591,222  2,015,972  26.5  5,796,527  187.5 

MARITIME  ACAD.           Ii9l,388  509,010-  3oO  617,152       21.2 

U.   OF  MASS.           12,6U9,053  13,716,292  8.H  20,339,1*39       1*8.3 

COM.  COLLIES          926,380  1,258,998  35.9  2,577,051*  10U.7 


1.  %  Increase  of  F  1961*  appropriations  over 

F  I963  expenditures. 

2.  %  Increase  of  F  1965  requests   over 

F  I96I1  appropriations. 


GRAND  TOTAL  2l*,226,l68  26,918,709  11.1  15,271,590       68,2 
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